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2. — 1. Politische Skizzen iiber die Lage Europas vom Wiener Con- 
gress bis zur Gegenwart (1815-1867). Nebst den Depeschen des 
Graf en Ernst Friedrich Herbert zu Miinster iiber den Wiener Con- 
gress. Von Georg Herbert, Graf zu Miinster. Leipzig : F. A. 
Brockhaus. 1867. 

2. The Same. Translated into English by Lady Harriette St. 
Clair, the late Countess Miinster. Edinburgh : Edmonston and 
Douglas. 1868. 

3. Der Norddeutsche Bund und dessen Vebergang zu einem Deutschen 
Reiche. Von Georg Herbert, Graf zu Miinster. Leipzig : F. 
A. Brockhaus. 1868. 

It is said that during the wars of 1814 a prisoner was brought into 
the presence of Napoleon I., who, on inquiring to what nation he be- 
longed, received the reply, " I am a German." " I know no Ger- 
mans," answered the Emperor, " but only Austrians, Prussians, Bava- 
rians, Saxons, and the like." Prince Metternich expressed the same 
thought, when he spoke of Germany as a " geographical conception," 
a mere notion of the mind, convenient as a name, but having no more 
existence in fact than a geometrical line has in nature. Even the 
patriotic Arndt could give to his own question, " Was ist des Deutschen 
Vaterland ? " no answer except such as subtilized the solid acres of his 
country into a poetical ideal, floating " golden und rosig," like Uhland's 
clouds, in the empyrean of that most aimless and delicious species of 
fanaticism known to our Teutonic kinsmen as Schwarmerei. "Etes 
vous un de ces patriotes allemands qui vont toujours a la recherche d'une 
patrie sans la trouver ? " was the greeting of a witty Frenchman to a 
German refugee, whom stress of politics had just driven to Paris. 
Since the battles of Koniggratz and Sadowa, such a question would be 
impertinent, if not impossible. The factitious political edifices erected 
by the Congress of Vienna, and consecrated by the Holy Alliance, have 
been demolished, and the last remnants of them swept from the map of 
Europe by the war of 1866. They now belong to the past, and to history, 
although we can hardly expect that the present generation of Europeans 
will write or speak of them with the same critical candor and freedom 
from partisan bias with which they would discuss the English Heptarchy 
or the Empire of the Hohenstaufen. Nevertheless, we must concede to 
Count Miinster a calm and strictly conscientious judgment, and a very 
large measure of impartiality, — especially when we remember that he 
is engaged in active politics, as one of the most prominent members of 
the present North German Parliament. The nucleus around which 
his volume of " Political Sketches " has grown up consists of the official 
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despatches of his father, the famous Hanoverian diplomatist, who repre- 
sented the Prince Regent of England at the Congress of Vienna, and 
exerted considerable influence upon that great council of European 
powers. They give a clear and concise history of what took place 
there, and make some important revelations concerning the men who 
composed that conference, and the secret springs which controlled it. 
Yet the most interesting portions of the bodk are the author's own ob- 
servations on Russia and Germany, and his general survey of the 
existing state of European politics. 

In the negotiations of peace, and the demarcations of political boun- 
daries, which followed the restoration of the Bourbons in 1815, Russia 
took a very prominent part. It was the Emperor Alexander I. who, 
in an effusion of religious sensibility, inspired, perhaps, by the Baron- 
ess Kriidener, clothed the Triple Alliance in the garb of a fictitious 
sanctity by christening it " Holy." But the precedence then given 
to this youngest, yet largest, scion of the European family of States 
was by no means indicative of the real strength of the infant giant. 
At the outbreak of the Crimean War, the Empire of Nicholas was 
frequently spoken of as a Colossus standing on feet of clay. The 
capture and demolition of Sebastopol, and the peace of Paris, which 
crippled the maritime growth of Russia, by neutralizing the Black 
Sea, and thus excluding her ships of war from the waters that bathe 
the shores of her richest provinces, proved that there was some truth 
in the comparison. Nevertheless, the foundations were not wholly of 
this brittle material, but rather, like the fourth kingdom seen in vis- 
ion by the prophet Daniel, it had feet " part of potter's clay and part 
of iron." The network of railways which is rapidly covering the vast 
territories of the Czar will soon transform the softer into the harder 
substance, making the whole homogeneous, and giving to the Colossus 
strong and swift feet of iron. The disasters of the Crimea did for Rus- 
sia what the reverses of the white-coated imperialists in Bohemia are 
now doing for Austria. They were the beginning of a new era of prog- 
ress. Since the accession of the present Emperor (whose father died 
of vexation at the gross abuses in both the civil and the military ad- 
ministration which the war brought to light), reforms have been intro- 
duced as rapidly, perhaps, as the circumstances of the case would 
permit. The so-called Military Colonies have been suppressed, to the 
great advantage of the agricultural interests of the country ; the tax of 
five hundred roubles on passports has been abolished, thus encouraging 
intercourse with foreign nations, instead of jealously prohibiting it ; the 
particular censorship for writings on military affairs, and the special 
legislation for the press, have been so modified as to make all offences 
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of journalism punishable by the civil law; the courts of justice have been 
reformed, and a new code of criminal laws adopted ; and, what is most 
important of all, twenty-two millions of serfs have been emancipated 
and elevated into free citizens. These are signs of true development ; 
yet we regard Count Milnster's enthusiasm on this subject as consid- 
erably overwrought, nor do we think his feeble apology for the fero- 
cious rule of General Mouravieff in Poland at all creditable to himself 
or convincing to his readers. His allusion to the " sensitive and tender 
character " of the Emperor Nicholas, whom he also styles " a thorough 
gentleman," and " the terror of all revolutionists " (taking these phrases 
as synonymous, perhaps), will seem almost ironical to those who re- 
member the pitiless and needless severity of that Czar's reign. It is an 
evidence of our author's catholicity, that he puts into the same category 
of " excellent men and monarchs " a harsh and boundless egotist like 
Nicholas, and a weak, superstitious, and sentimental driveller like Alex- 
ander I. It is only when compared with the systematic and petty 
tyranny of Paul I. that the public acts of the two immediate successors 
of this Emperor can be characterized as either generous or wise. 

" Every country," it is said, " has its own constitution : Russia is ab- 
solutism tempered by assassination." There are episodes even in the 
present enlightened regime which prove that what the first Napoleon 
once remarked is still true : " Scratch a Russian, and you will find a 
Tartar underneath." The decree issued only a few months ago, pro- 
hibiting to the Poles the use of their mother-tongue as a medium of 
social and commercial intercourse, and establishing a system of espio- 
nage, which extends from the market-place and public assembly into the 
sanctuary of the family, and changes every house into an " Ear of Dio- 
nysius," is one of the most brutal and stupid caprices of despotism ever 
devised by an arbitrary and irresponsible one-man power. Notwith- 
standing the best will and the most enthusiastic effort, the attempt to 
transplant liberal ideas and institutions to the Muscovite soil has been a 
signal failure; like fruits in a humid atmosphere and under a sunless sky, 
they rot before they ripen. Civilization itself is only an exotic there. 
St. Petersburg is like a city created by enchantment in the midst of a 
barren wilderness. All its splendor is artificial ; the coachman freezes 
to death on his box, while his mistress is listening to the finest Italian 
singing at the opera ; near the magnificent granite quays of the Neva, 
the ships lie idle half the year, inclosed in ice ; the howl of the wolf 
and the wild cry of the black-cock may be heard within sight of the 
windows of the richest and most massive palaces in the world ; and 
an hour's ride from the brilliant social, commercial, and political cen- 
tre of the Empire will bring the traveller into forests and morasses 
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stretching to the White Sea, and among peasants as rude and igno- 
rant as those who live a thousand miles farther in the interior. In 
a country of such vast and lonely distances, official supervision and 
control are exceedingly difficult. As an instance of the abuses aris- 
ing from this condition of things, Herr Miinster gives an account of a 
German mechanic who had been working in a manufactory at Perm, 
but was returning home on foot, intending to pass by Nijni-Novgorod. 
Unluckily for him, he met on the road a convoy of pi-isoners on their 
way to Siberia. The officer who had charge of them had lost one of 
the gang, and, in order to make the number good, quietly took the 
German, shaved his head, labelled. him with the missing number, and 
went on again Siberia-ward. The poor mechanic travelled thus for 
nine months, when, fortunately, he fell in with a fellow-countryman who 
was on a scientific tour, and to whom he told his story. Application 
was at once made to the highest authorities, and orders were imme- 
diately given for his release ; but more than a year and a half elapsed 
before he could be found and sent to St. Petersburg, where the govern- 
ment did what could be done to indemnify him. This incident occurred 
only a few years ago, and is by no means an isolated case. The same 
circumstances serve also to open a wide field to the official dishonesty 
which seems to characterize the Slavonic race. In other countries, a 
man who systematically defrauds the government will also cheat his 
neighbor ; but in Russia a person may eke out his income or amass a 
large fortune by peculation, and yet be distinguished in private life for 
rectitude and generosity. It is certainly the severest satire on a gov- 
ernment, when its citizens or subjects, not morally bad nor individ- 
ually corrupt, feel no conscientious scruples about helping themselves 
out of the public treasury. The natural and inevitable growth of Rus- 
sia is towards the East, and her civilization, only skin-deep, is a pecu- 
liarity which will doubtless aid her in accomplishing her mission of 
gradually infusing European culture into Asiatic semi-barbarism. Less 
civilized than Europe and more civilized than Asia, she partakes of the 
nature of both, and is therefore well fitted to mediate between them. 

Count Miinster's historical sketch of the German States since 1815 
is rapid, but luminous, and his criticisms on the present political status 
of Europe are always clear and usually just. In some respects he is 
still too much hampered by the traditions of a superannuated school 
of diplomatists to render an impartial verdict. This defective judgment 
is especially apparent in his discussion of such topics as popular sov- 
ereignty, universal suffrage, and the principle of nationality. Even 
when accepting his conclusions, we do not always recognize the validity 
of the methods by which he arrives at them. Self-government is not 
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essentially a farce, merely because Napoleon III. played the comedy 
of popular suffrage in the incorporation of Nice and Savoy and in the 
establishment of imperialism in Mexico. Yet Count Miinster quotes 
with approval the saying of a French diplomatist in reference to uni- 
versal suffrage : " Ce n'est pas un principe, mats un expedient quelque- 
fois necessaire." The North German Confederation, of which the 
King of Prussia is hereditary President, consists of twenty-one sover- 
eign States represented in a single parliament, the members of which 
are chosen by universal suffrage, every German who is twenty-five years 
of age, provided he has never been punished for a criminal offence, 
having a vote. The whole country is divided into electoral districts in 
the ratio of one representative to every hundred thousand inhabitants. 
The results of the elections have been thus far very satisfactory ; even 
the ultra-conservatives and most inveterate Junker are forced to ac- 
knowledge that in intelligence, patriotism, and practical statesmanship 
the German Parliament of the past summer has never been equalled by 
any previous legislative body in Germany. Our author looks upon the 
North German Confederation as nothing but a German Empire incog- 
nito, and thinks, that, the sooner it becomes in name what it is in 
reality, the better it will be for the interests of the nation. This idea, 
which is merely thrown out as a suggestion in the " Politisehe SMzzen," 
forms the theme of the spirited monograph, " Der Norddeutsche Bund." 
The original purpose of the war of 1866 was to expel Austria from 
Germany, subordinate the remaining German States to Prussia, and 
thus achieve for the latter an indisputable military, commercial, and 
diplomatic supremacy in Central Europe. No extension of territory 
was contemplated, except the annexation of the Duchies of Schleswig 
and Holstein. The incorporation of Hanover, Hesse, Nassau, and 
Frankfort was an afterthought, suggested by the unexpectedly brilliant 
success of the Prussian arms. The unexampled rapidity with which 
the campaign was conducted did not allow the statesmen of Prussia to 
keep pace with events, or to draw from them all the advantages which 
they actually involved. The armistice, the negotiations, and the final 
conclusion of peace at Nikolsburg and Prague, and the elaboration of 
the federative constitution followed each other in such swift succession, 
and the necessity of " putting Germany into the saddle " was felt to be 
so imperative and pressing, that, instead of forming a strong and com- 
pact State, only a weak and complicated political structure was patched 
together, of which every one now realizes the utter untenability. The 
North German Confederation marks simply a transition, and, if per- 
mitted to remain as a permanent form of government, would pre- 
sent one of the most striking cases of what naturalists call " arrested 
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development " to be found in the annals of constitutional history. It is 
neither Germany nor Prussia, but a kind of hybrid nondescript with- 
out vigor enough to propagate its life ; or, to use another simile, it is 
like a ship stranded on a sandbank between port and ocean, and which 
no plates of iron nor ribs of oak can hold together against the angry 
violence of the waves. Europe is suffering to-day, not from the deso- 
lations of war, but from the depressions of an armed peace. It behoves 
Bismarck to avail himself of this condition of affairs in order to com- 
plete the work of political consolidation already begun, and to create, 
between Russia on the east and France on the west, a great pacific 
and industrial state, that shall not only cultivate peace, but also be 
strong enough to preserve it. There is much force in the remark 
recently made by the veteran General Moltke, that Europe will never 
enjoy permanent repose and immunity from threats of war until the 
time shall come when not a sword on the Continent can be unsheathed 
for battle without Germany's permission. 



3. — Handbook of the History of Philosophy. By Dr. Albert 
Schwegler. Translated and annotated by James Hutchinson 
Stirling, LL.D., Author of " The Secret of Hegel," etc. Second 
Edition. Edinburgh : Edmonston and Douglas. 1868. 

Schwegler's History of Philosophy has so long been recognized 
as unequalled in its department, and has during the last thirteen years 
become so familiar to the American student through Seelye's admi- 
rable translation, that it needs no new introduction or commendation. 
Stirling pronounces it " at once the fullest and the shortest, the deepest 
and the easiest, the most trustworthy and the most elegant compendium 
that exists in either [the English or the German] language " ; and this 
judgment we are not disposed to dispute. The work has few faults 
that do not result necessarily from its plan. A condensed history of 
philosophy, however indispensable to the student, must by its very 
nature be general and abstract. There is the same difference between 
reading a short account of some system of philosophy and studying the 
system itself, that there is between reading an account of some grand 
musical performance and being present one's self to enjoy it. It is 
something, indeed, to know what the great thinkers of the world have 
undertaken to do ; but the real interest commences when we witness for 
ourselves what they hare accomplished. Schopenhauer has somewhere 
compared a man who reads for the purpose of remembering what one 
writer and another have said, to one who, in climbing a ladder, should 



